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Preface 



In 1 970 Imre Lakatos, one of the best friends I ever had, cornered me 
at a party. ‘Paul,’ he said, ‘you have such strange ideas. Why don’t you 
write them down? I shall write a reply, we publish the whole thing and 
I promise you - we shall have lots of fun.’ I liked the suggestion and 
started working. The manuscript of my part of the book was finished 
in 1972 and I sent it to London. There it disappeared under rather 
mysterious circumstances. Imre Lakatos, who loved dramatic 
gestures, notified Interpol and, indeed, Interpol found my manu- 
script and returned it to me. I reread it and made some final changes. 
In February 1 974, only a few weeks after I had finished my revision, I 
was informed of Imre’s death. I published my part of our common 
enterprise without his response. A year later I published a second 
volume, Science in a Free Society, containing additional material and 
replies to criticism. 

This history explains the form of the book. It is not a systematic 
treatise; it is a letter to a friend and addresses his idiosyncrasies. For 
example, Imre Lakatos was a rationalist, hence rationalism plays a 
large role in the book. He also admired Popper and therefore Popper 
occurs much more frequently than his ‘objective importance’ would 
warrant. Imre Lakatos, somewhat jokingly, called me an anarchist 
and I had no objection to putting on the anarchist’s mask. Finally, 
Imre Lakatos loved to embarrass serious opponents with jokes and 
irony and so I, too, occasionally wrote in a rather ironical vein. An 
example is the end of Chapter 1 : ‘anything goes’ is not a ‘principle’ I 
hold - I do not think that ‘principles’ can be used and fruitfully 
discussed outside the concrete research situation they are supposed 
to affect - but the terrified exclamation of a rationalist who takes a 
closer look at history. Reading the many thorough, serious, 
longwinded and thoroughly misguided criticisms I received after 
publication of the first English edition I often recalled my exchanges 
with Imre; how we would both have laughed had we been able to read 
these effusions together. 

The new edition merges parts of Against Method with excerpts from 
Science in a Free Society. I have omitted material no longer of interest, 




